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CHARLES DACRES:- 


THE VOLUNTARY EXILE- 


— —— 
— —— — 


CONTAINING 


His Birth, Education, Travels, and 
Adventures, —interspersed with many 


humorous Anecdotes.—Continental Re- 


marks.—Scenes in Life—and the Por- 

traits of many living Characters, well 

known by the Beaux Monde both of Y 
France and England. Hiſtory of 

Tom TRUxrMAN.— The unfortunate: 

CATHERINE of MEaux.—/7crsitudes: 

of Fortune.— 4 Description of Matri- 

 mony,—Emigrants.-—Reflections. Sc. 


Wc, ——interscted with Poetry. 


A. 2. 


— — 


ao ALE 
—— 


A GENERAL VIEW 


THE CHARACTERS 


CONTAINED IN THIS WORK. 


CrarLes Dackxes (the Heir's) Father,—- 


his Mother. 

CoMPROMuISE, the Lame Attorney. 
PaRaBOLE, Tutor at the University. 
Tom TRUEMAN the Commoner. 


JAck JUMBLE, the Parson. — SpoRco, and 


other Collegiate Characters. 
EvuPHEM1Us, a Gamester. 


FrrzwopEN and O'BLUNDER, Officers in 


the Irish Brigade. 
MaRGUERITE, the Brunette. 


CourEssE GRASS E, and Loulsk, sisters, one 


a Wit, the other a Savante. 


Madame BELLE-CoukRr, Pensioner in a 


Convent. 


Principe * * A * n #- an Italian No-- 


bleman. - 


The Unfortunate CaTHERINE of Mravx. . 


ProsPECT us, a Philanthropist,—and 

SPECULATORgCLIMAX; the Author. 

D!OLINVILLE; an Emigrant, &. 
A 35 


— 
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Ta Work which, with infinite hu- 
mility, I am about to preſent to a 
liberal Public, has no other merit 
than its conformity to the motto 
affixed to the commencement of it. 
« 1] cor nelle parole.” | 
PASTOR FIDO DEL GUARINTI. 
I am much aware, that the heart 
has on many occasions predominat- 
ed, and trust that , whenever this 
has been the case, the feeling and 


| benevolent will throw an indulgent 
veil over such errors as the hand of 
youth and inexperience can scareely 
steer clear of. It might, perhaps, 
be presumption to say, that what is 
wanting in accuracy, is made up for 


= 


Vil. TO THE READER. 


— 
* ack lid W 


A 


in sensibility. Of this, however, 
the Reader can alone be an adequate 
Judge ;:—and, as it is a misfortune, 


almost inseparable from human na- 
ture, to be misrepresented, and to 
err in the moments of our most pure 
and praise-worthy intentions, it 


may not be. wholly irrelevant from 
the business of this Work, briefly 
to state what is proposed in it. 


To enamour the mind with Vir- - 
tue, — to tear the gaudy extrinsic 
trappings from Vice, —and, (bereav- 
ing her of her deceptious mask) to 
shew her real deformity to warn 
the youthful and unsuspicious from 
the gilded cup of Pleasure, with 
which they are often intoxicated and 
tempted by the enchantress to drink 
unto the very. dregs, where lurks 


TO. THE READER. Ie 


the bitter poison of remorse to 
chew: men as they are, and (disdain- 
ing adulation) to give a candid sketch 
of life, and its disappoint ments: 
These were the motives for my tak- 
ing up the pen with trepidating 
hand, and these the only rewards I 
proposed to myself as the fruits of 
my labour, or as the object of my 
desires. Ambition is out of question, 
as I am fully convinced of my un- 
worthiness as a candidate for Fame: 
— That every Author may wear his. 
wreath unenvied is my wish: that 
a dividend of applause and glory, a- 
dequate to the merit, and descrip- 
tive of the kind of merit, should be 
allotted to every writer, is equally 
my desire: Nor do I design to steal 
one leaf even from the palm of lite- 
rary victory. Whilst our sages, our 


x. TO THE READER. 


philosophers, naturalists, and histo- 
nans, accompanied by our bards, 
our men of belles lettres, our review- 
ers, and our first-rate writers of ro- 
mances and novels, shall stand high 
in the annals of renown, may I nor, 
like a poor relation, just appear in the 
back ground of such illustrious com- 
pany, ranked as a child of feeling, 
or the unadorned relator of truths? 
Or, whilst these exalted characters 
Shall, (wafted by the breath of eu- 
logy) in triumph glide down the e- 
ver-flowing stream of immortality, 
may I not, at awful distance, hope 
„„ 11 Sf ot 22109) 


© muy little bark attendant sail, 
66 bien d the nn and 1 the gale? 


| For those- vho alone delight in 
the marvellous, I fear my little book: 


* 


* 


TO THE READER, RK 


will have no charms; for, as there 
is more history than romance in my 
work, and as I have rather been a 
faithful relator of the chequered 
scene of life, than the prolific: proge- 
nitor of fable or inventions, no beau- 


ties of the nature alluded to are like- 


ly to be found in my writings. The 
fact is, that, being possessed of a por- 
tion of matter not 1mproper for an 
historical novel, I was prevailed on, 
at the reiterated request of many 
friends, to commit it to the Press: 
Forth let it go then with all its fail- 
ings. It cannot be more ungrate- 
fully or severely treated in the world 
than him who wrote it, and who 
| | may fairly say with Virgil: 

= < Parve nec invideo sine me Led in . 
I confess that, now the deed is done, 
and it is too late, I am frightened, 


: 
* 
75 
5 
#7 
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X11 TO THE READER. 


in the extreme, at the idea of being 
anatomized by the merciless hands 
of critics, or of being condemned 
to be flagellated nine times round 
the foot of Parnassus, and Sentenced 
never to travel to the top, or sent 
to some Botany Bay beyond the He- 
licon, the seat of transportation for 
delinquent authors. There 1s only 
one thing can save me, —it is, my 
want of name; for who is there, a- 
las! in this depraved age, who 
makes it a rule to abuse Nobody? 

ere hope cheers me; I see land; 
and my insignificance will save me. 
The better to ensure my claim on 
mercy, I have begun my book in 
infinite good humour myself, and 
perhaps in a style more ludicrous 
than part of the Work may admit 
of: And if I have painted some per- 


TO THE READER. xu 


fidious, or ridiculous characters, in 
high colours, I assure the world that 
offence is not intended to any one. 
I have done all I can to put my Read- 
er in a good humour with me at our 
onset, and I humbly assure him, that 
his being so will be highly beneficial 
to both of us. 


I have the Honour to be, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Your most humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


CHARLES DACRES. 


— 7 * 
n * R 8 


CONTENTS OF BOOK I. 


Charles Dacres?, a Rich Heir's birth— The 
Quarrel of the Lame Attorney—The Heir's 
Father's and Mother's Portraits—Reasons 


for employing Private Tutors—Minutiz of 
Births in general, followed by Mr Dacres 
Plan for bringing up his Son His first Love 
for the Army — He is initiated at the Uni- 
versity — His affecting parting with his Fa- 


ther Dialogue with Parobole his Tutor 


sity. 


16 CHARLES DACRES. 


— 


A. D. Seventeen hundred and sixty, 
odd, on- one of those mornings which 
gives birth to a number of individuals cal- 
ted Bipeds, and who are destined to ap- 
pear on the surface of this terraqueous 
world, or to serve their country on the 
aquatic. element; or, in short, (like all 
men,) are permitted by Providence to va- 
pour a little while here below, and lord 
it over the inferior animal, vegetable, and 
mineral creation, formed for their use 
and pleasure, until they return their 
borrowed form to that clay which com- 
Poses it, some few feet below the stra- 
tum which serves to walk upon, —On 
one of those prolific occasions, Mrs Anna 
Maria Dacres, (mother to the hero of our 
story,) having advanced (the usual way, 
by the ordinary means, and in the old 
routine manner, such as all women do, 
and have done before, and since the 
flood, ) to the ninth month of her preg- 


e ]— r % M at 28 28 


CHARLES *DACRES. - - 3 


nancy ; having duly observed every thing 

that should be observed, as to diet, ex- 
ercise, and exertions, and methodically 
followed Lucina's revolutions, and mark- - 
ed their completion with the end of her 
bodkin on the almanack;—thought her- 
self about to be brought to bed, in con- 
sequence of those regular calculations of 
lunar months, and many other obstetri- 
cal observations. She was not.— Paint, 5 
© | my gentle reader, which alone suffice, 
(when compared with the pleasure pa- 
rents feel at the birth of their children.) 
to shew what a chequered piece of bu- 


siness life is,. Pain, those fore-runners 


of our appearance on the stage of huma- - 

x nity ; and which, like the retinue of a 8 

: prince or potentate, or even the buskin- - 

4 | | ed hero of the drama or romance, are 
placed in order due, properly marshalled 

: | according to their magnitude; from me - 


micron to the nacron; or from the alþha - 
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18 CHARLES DACRES.- 


to the omega, (which last gradual transi- 
tion from ah 7 to ob really was Mrs D's: 


case ;) - those pains, (I repeat it agam;) 


instead of beginning with the little di- 
minutive one (or valet de pied) and end- 
ing with the great critical important one 
(which, for the sake of the allegory, we 


will for a moment suppose the chambel- 
lan, or the gentleman- usber,) —in lieu of 


all this there was a suspension of proceed- 


ings, a truce to intestine divisions and 


commations, so that poor Mrs Dacres was 
thought well enough to dine at table. 


Amongst the many indigent guests 


that used to feed on Mr Dacres' bounty, 


and assist, in the most unceasing hungry 


manner, at his hospitable board, (and q 1 


whom he used to call his subaltern 


friends,) was Compromise, a neighbour- 


ing attorney, a very cunning and lame 
man, and who, (barring the great dis- 
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proportion betwixt the right and left leg) 
never could walk straight forwards pede 
libero on the broad road of honour, but 
must be jirking, and doting, and halting, 
and chicaning, wherever he went: This 
man added to a very flattering honied 
accent the sourness of verjuice, and the 
Sting. of a very wasp. He hated old 
Dacres in his- heart, on account of his li- 
beral enlarged mind, and his superior a- 
bilities; but still, from motives of interest, 
he used to adulate him, and call him his | 
patron, his Mececenas, &c. They did not 
however always agree, and, in spite of 
Compromise's duplicity, he often betray- 
ed his natural disposition, and. offended. 
his protector; for, like most gentlemen. 
of the legal profession, (with due defer- 
ence be it spoken) he possessed loquaci- 
ty, and sometimes economi ced the truth * 
Nay, even mutilated matter of fact, wen 


law and equity, like two unruly horses, 


20 CHARLES DACRES. 


would not quarter kindly to answer the 1 
conductor's end. 1 


The very day of Charles's birth, (i. e. 
young Dacres,) Mr Dacres senior, and 


Compromise, had a- dispute concerning 
what the former very inurbanely termed 
the nefarious practices of C's fraternity: 
Words ran high: — the fable of the oyster 
was cited: Compromise grew imperti- q 
nent, and .waxed warm: Mr Dacres, L 
whose temper was irascible, and who saw 
a.wretch, fattened by his charity, insult- 
ing him in his own house, burst out in 
the following flight of epithets, and then 
threw him down stairs. Thou atom! 
„thou knave!—thou sinister, omi- 
nous, dislocated limb of the law !—thou 
brief, deformed, six and eightpenny 


cating, litigating reptile thou mis- 
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| scoundrel :;—thou tergiversing, equivo- 


namer of truth! thou alienator of jus- 
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CHARLES DACRES. 2 E 


tice! thou butcher of common sense 
| © thou tumid, bombastic, empty, vain, 
« flimsy, cobweb, parchment, paltry cox- 


cc 


Wc comb thou grovelling, vegetating, 
ephbemeral insect! — thou hireling, un- 
| © conscientious, worldly, unilluminated, 
| © 11})-begotten, misconceived, cross-born, 
| © ill-thriven, illiterate, unfinished brute,— 
thou! thou !—thou !'—here the tide 


5 
— | of eloquence ebbed; but the first torrent 1 
„ was sufficient to overwhelm Compromise, \ 
7 4 who could only: articulate these words : 1} 
- RR — Il bring an action for defamation.” 1 
1 Ay,“ replied Dacres, and for lacer- 1 
a ation, and conflagration.— Action! 0 
thunder Till shew you action, —and { 

re. action, —and pulverisation,—and an- 44 
u Mnihilation.” So down stairs he precipit- 3 
7 W ated the attorney, according to the in- 

>= {Wrerted order of things, the pericranium 


W toremost, accompanied by a shower of 


* 


22 CHARLES DACRES. 


mortgages, annuities, writs, pleadings, 
| bills, and other titles of oppression. 


Mrs Dacres, who was witness to this 
scene, and who well knew the choleric 
- temper of her husband, dared not inter- 
pose during the first fulminating sally of 
his rage. She sat trembling, panic-struck, 
in expectation of seeing the lawyer's cou- 
rage proved by air or fire; for had not 
the staircase been so near the door, as to 
present a speedy, though compulsive ve- 
hicle of retreat, Mr Dacres had certainly 
committed Compromise to the downy pi- 
nions of the wind via the first floor window, 
or thrown him behind the grate. When 
Mr Daeres had exhausted his vocabulary 
of ejaculations. and anathematized him- 
self hoarse, he shut himself up a few se- 
conds, to enjoy a soliloquy on the subject, 
and then, returning to himself, joined 
Mrs Dacres, whose alarm was so great, 
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that she had actually fallen into hysterics, 
which brought on labour. ; 


Mr Dacres' temper was not hastier than 
his heart was benignant and forgiv- 
ing: No sooner had he thus kicked and 
contused Compromise, but he forgot his 
ingratitude, and would have given worlds 
to have repaired the . injury never 
could he bear malice, — nor strike a fal- 
len foe. 


Not so with Compromise: He had al- 
ready sworn his life against old Dacres ; 
and was framing every coercive method 
of extorting money from him, and exult- 
ing in a cowardly revenge. —Constables 
burst into the house : — this filled the 
neus ure of Mrs Dacres' apprehensions; 
and this was the coup de grace which 
brought Charles Dacres on the taps. 
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We will not scrutinize eireumstances, 
nor draw rash conclusions from this cause, 
nor venture to pronounce what such 
an occurrence did, or did not augur.— 
Suffice it to say, (without consulting 
young Dacres' horoscope,) that he was 
born. Mrs D. was called as well as can 
be expected ; and her son, from the first 
dawning of reason, had an invincible ha- 
tred for attorneys: | 


Having given a slight sketch of Mr 
Dacres, we shall only draw the outlines 
of Mrs Dacres' character, from which two 
points we may naturally infer, that their 
son and heir partook a little of both. 
This was the case: — He was exactly the 
mexzo lermine between these two ex 
tremes. Mrs Dacres was the very es- 
sence of good nature. the general peace- 
maker,. —a being without guile, — every 
one's friend, —her knowledge little ex- 
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ceeded the domestic cares, —the culinary 
art, —arithmetic,—all the functions and 
talents of a seamstress, &c. &c. &c. Am- 
bition she had none ;—nor could pride 
ever sojourn in a heart so mellow with 
philanthropy, that all the unfortunate 
she met with felt the overflowings there- 
of. 


Thus having introduced, and, I trust, 
made friends of my reader and our hero's 
family, let. us extricate Mr Dacres from 
durance vile, unhand him from the con- 
Stables, and, restoring him to his menage, 

continue our history. 


Mr Dacres was an intimate friend of 
Sterne's, and somewhat wedded to cer- 
tain tenets of the Shandean system. He 
did not go so far back as the clock, or the 
division of the animal spirits; nor did 
he strive to analyze the period of con- 

Vol. I. . 
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ception ;—but he was tenacious, to a de- 


gree, of his eccentric ideas, concerning 
births in general. He used to say, that 
if a man could give change for a guinea 
in the world, nay, even if it was his last, 
he ought to hire a spacious airy apart- 


ment for his wife's accouchment, that the 


child's first ideas might partake of alti- 
tude and greatness, and to dissipate the 
effluvia of snuſſy nurses, a perspiring dis- 
ciple of Æsculapius, and the like. Be- 
sides, he would say, a confined chamber 
compresses the infant's lungs in their first 
dilation, and makes his first cry, which 
should be sonorous and grand, mean, pi- 
tiful, and ignoble, like the discordant note 
of a dancing-master's kit; not to men- 
tion the density of inhalations in narrow 


rooms, humid walls, smoaking chimneys, 


&c. &c. &c. On this first Chapter of 
| Births, viz. their locality, Mr Dacres had 


no cause to complain, his dear Charles 
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having made his entre? in a very hand- 
some lofty house ; but he was much cha- | 
grined at the adventure preceding his ar- 
rival; he was such an advocate for decorum, 
that he was shocked at the hasty unme- 
thodical manner of his wife's labour; and 
much feared that his son would be too vo- 
latile; that his conduct would not be pro- 
perly weighed; that confusion would in- 
trude itself on his mind; and uncertainty 
would guide his steps: -In fine, that he 
never would be orthodox. Full of those 
notions, he set all the mainsprings of the 
brain to work, to organize, methodize, 
and compile an educative plan for the 
heir, comprizing every thing useful and 
ornamental; but, above all, hung on the 
pendulous equipoise of order and pru- 


dence. 


His first determination was, that his 
son should be educated in as bold and e- 
. 
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nergetic a manner as possible; as nothing 
(he used to say,) is so absurd as to de- 
Prave the young minds of children with 
trivial and ridiculous amusements, such | 
as tops, balls, marbles, &c.; because, let 
them excel ever so much in making use 
of them, still it can answer no earthly 
end but to be troublesome to their neigh- 
bours. Let boys, (he continued) have 
every thing that can aid and strengthen 
a masculine capacity; teach them to 
march, to handle a musket, and to swim 
whilst very young, because these exerci- 
ses will give them a distinguished manly 
carriage, and are conducive to health. 
more advanced in age, let them take a 


pair of oars, and row, as it is that which 
will open their chests, and make the 
lungs play freely; let them practice de- 
clamation as it forms the voice; and few 
things are more striking than a happy 
selection of words, accompanied by a 
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gentlemanlike delivery ; music captivates 
the ear, and attunes the soul to render. 
ness and humanity; nay, often leads on 
to the field of glory, and fills the mind 
with heroic ardour and enthusiasm; grace 
in dancing, like a masterly sculptor, sets 
off the best of materials, and shews them 
to the most advantage, whilst it even ren- 
ders an inelegant, ill fabricated form, pas- 
sable, if not agreeable. . 


All these reflections fixed Mr Dacres 


in his resolution of taking the greatest 
pains about his son's education; and the 
better to superintend it himself, he de- 
termined to employ a private tutor, and 
to educate his child under his own roof: 
As a farther reason for this plan, he used 
to say, that in public schools there was 
such a mixture of tempers and morals, 
that a child run at least an equal chance 
of having his own spoiled; it is like (said 
TOES. 
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The moment reason awakened his mind, 
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he) throwing a guinea into the drawer 
of a mechanic's compter with other 
coins; it will still be a guinea, but it can- 


not avoid losing a great deal of its weight 
and value, by the friction of baser metals; 


perhaps more, it may be so disfigured 
and defaced, that it may scarcely be pos- 
sible to recognize it. The next consi- 
deration was, what profession Mr Dacres 
was to give his son. After mature re- 
flection, (so difficult was he, that) he 


pitched on none: His fortune was con- 
siderable, and he resolved on making 


him a man of the world ; adding, that a 
gentleman of a classical, liberal turn, is 
an ornament and honour to his fellow 


— 


creatures. 


Let us pass over the the infantine mo- 
ments of Charles Dacres' life, a period 
always uninteresting to all but relations. 
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and made it capable of choice, he she w- 
ed an unalterable love for the army :— 
From the first moment a musket was put 
in his hands, he seemed to be wedded to 
To and begged to be indulged in his 
wish of serving, assuring Mr Dacres that 
he had a contempt for riches; and only 
asked him for the inheritance of his un- 
ele's sword, who was slain in battle, after 
serving many years in the Austrian Ser- 
vice. Ossian and Homer were his fa vou- 
rite authors. The age of chivalry, — the 
crusades, and the story of Gaston and Bay- 
e his constant themes. — Hlis 


ard, -wer 
soul burned with military ardour, and 
often, during his childhood, would he 
run out of doors, and, seating himself by 
the side of a Silver-hair'd veteran, (beg- 
ging alms in the street) give him the 
last shilling of his pocket-money, and 


pass whole hours in attentive admiration 
of the fields he had fought, and the dangers 
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he had run: He thought the profession of 
arms the first and the most noble in the 
world ; and never felt so much hurt as at 
his father's stubborn resistance in oppos- 
ing his inclination. Mrs Dacres, who 


always thought a public education the 


best, prevailed on her husband to send 
their son to the university, in order to 
make him lose his taste for the army, 


and to dissipate his mind by the new 


scenes which the quitting his father's 
house, and mingling with the world, 

might present to his view. She pre vail- 
ed: The old coach horses were cleaned, 
their tails buckled up, and harnessed ta 
the family vehicle, which gently convey- 
ed father and son to college. Mr Da- 
cres, in giving up his son to his tutor-e- 
lect, said,“ Sir. I present you a young 
man, who, if his head was as instruct- 


«ed as his heart is benevolent, would 


« puzzle the most profound sophist of ye 
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« all. I give him to you unvitiated,— 
« like a white Sheet of paper, on which 
any characters may be written.” OF. 
ten, afterwards, young Dacres and his 


companions laughed at the idea of the 


white Sheet of paper, which was not a 
little blotted in a few months. . 


The parting of Dacres and his son was 
truly affecting; for although the latter 
was not sorry to be a free agent, yet 
the separation aillicted him :—There 18 


a sad resemblance between death, and 


parting with those we love: The uncer- 
tainty of ever meeting again, is, in these 
cases, painted on the mind in liveliest 
colours ; remembrance of scenes of past 
endearments embitters every thought, 
and the soul insensibly sinks into ideas of 
eternity. Thus it is, that the religious 
part with resignation, —the impassioned 
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separate with dispair,—the unfeeling quit 


each other with indifference, 


Early on the following morning, our 


hero received a message from Parabole 


his tutor, to attend him in colleze.—He 


obeyed, —and was ushered into a large 


lofty room, in one corner of which Para- 


bole was sitting and cutting his corns : 


(Urbanity is not a part of a collegiate 


education :) it was in this posture that the 


tutor received his new scholar: — he made 


no bow: — his head was so filled with ma- 


thematics and technical terms, that it could 


not perform the inclination which cour- 


tesy commonly dictates at the approach 


of a stranger. Parabole was one of those 


sanctified looking pedants, who, by an 


imposing pride, and severity towards 


their juniors,—an infectious, unhealthy, 


abominable negligence in their dress, and 


an unintelligible multiloquacious mono- 
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poly in conversation, deceive mankind, 
and, in narrow circles, pass themselves off 
for men of erudition; as the inexperienc- 
ed child estimates money by its weight 
and size, and prefers the fœtid cumb'rous 
lump of copper to the lighter, though 
more valuable and elegant, piece of gold. 
His appartment was richly hung with 
cobwebs ; worlds were before him, — that 
is to say, globes the motion of which 
he knew no more about than he did about 
what was actually doing in the polite 
world, (a sphere he never had moved in:) 
the fact was, not one of them could turn 
upon its axis, being clogged. and imped- 
ed by filth and rust; but they did very 
well to look at, or tumble over, and were 
inimitably calculated for striking weak 
minds with awe; of which number young 
Dacres was not, being, at thirteen, a man 
of the world in every thing but conduct. 


The reverend Mr Parabole's vestments 
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were as shabby as his address was unci- 
vil. Io an ill-made ci-devant black coat, 
with a flapped waistcoat, two shades ligh- 


ter, he subjoined a pair of princess-stuff 
inexpressibles, a little differing in hue, 
but otherwise much of a piece, or rather 


in pieces, with the rest; black worsted 
stockings in June; thick shoes placed by 
him, but which his parsimony deemed su- 
perfluous in the house; surmounted by a 
wig, which owed its grease and flower to 
the infraction he made on the cook's pro- 
perty, completed his uncouth figure; 
a dirtier (except his pupil Sporco's) ne- 
ver was seen. By the aid of a Lexicon, 
a Dictionary, and Explanatory Notes, 
chewing the unde derivatur, Cc. his visi- 
tor guessed at his discourse, conceived 
nearly in the following terms :—* Ado- 


_ « lescent, you may sit down, and appro- 


* ximate yourself to me, to receive my 
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e instructions; matutine studies are best, 
« but, to meliorate them, the organs of 
« of instruction should be opened by ad- 
« vice. Morality is the basis on which e- 


very superstructure should be raised, 


otherwise it is like the insapient, heap- 
ing precepts and maxims stratum super 
« 5tratum, without the foundation of so- 
« lidity, so that before the edifice is per- 
« fected, it falls to ruin.” Hum! (here 


an awkward, indecorous gesticulation of 
his upset three legged table, o'erbur- 
thened with books, and covered the 
ground with his little learning :—He col- 
lected the scattered fragments of his 
knowledge, and continued his monologue. 


« You are juvenile, and like unto a white 
„sheet of paper, on which vice or right- 


«* eousness may be 1mpressed :” Here he 


committed a plagiary; these were old 
Dacres' own words: Parabole cast an in- 

terrogative look on the young man, to 
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discover whether his ideas passed for ge- 
nuine, and again recommenced : © In 
i this great university, we have not been 
able to expel vice and frivolity. Gen- 


* 


tlemen there are, who vie with each 
other in the nugatory amusements of 
“ rowing, sailing, fishing, shooting, ban- 
« queting, or what is more immund and 
« incongruous“— “ What's that, Mr Para- 
bole?“ said Dacres, purposely to ridicu- 
lize him: Why, why, why, ob, sub, per, 
* con,” (he could not find an eloquent, 
erudite term) © pshaw, why, following 
concubines.” Something had ruffled him, 
—he was agitated, —his nerves were hurt, 
he quoted scripture,—and cut his corn 
to the quick, —ouf !—was it an avenging 
spirit? © Lend me that plaister,—hum !— 
„Some I say there are, who, instead of 
* advancing with the principles and ru- 
« diments they get at school, describe a 
retrograde ; that is to say, perform an 


cc 
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evolution ; or, in short, go diametri- 
cally opposite to where, they ought,— 


He paused, and drew breath; he had 
thrown in a dash of astronomy into his 
discourse, and was in nubibus. *©* Dress is 
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an nde fatuus which misguides them 
all, (all but Mr Sporco, my pupil, a 

young man of talents and wisdom,) 
they all run after it. Now, scarlet and 
green are prohibited, and I would recom- 


mend economy to you in your choice of 
cloaths. Now, for example, olive is a 


pretty grave colour; and here, (pul- 
ling up his small cloaths, and shewing 
two white spots made by the porterage 
of copper in each pocket,) here, I say, 
are breeches seemly and decorous in | 


their appearance, and which last for 
ever: to conclude, (for I hear the din- 
ner bell) the page of science is what 1 
wish to adorn your mind with: I trust I 
shall find you docile.” (Charles Da- 
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eres bowed.) © Study is an operose 
4 thing, and is the alpha and omega of 
« greatness; you must study, walk when 
„the weather is not injocund, and be 
„ moderate in your diet; this is what I 
« exhort you to — Take that Lerodotus 


* home with you.” 


Here ended the lecture. His wearied 
auditor run off giddily ; and meeting Tom 
Trueman, (who was the only one he 
knew at the University) exclaimed, © My 
dear Tom, I am just delivered from a fel- 
low whose head is filled with obstructions, 


and whose mouth discharges nothing but 


Hebraic and Grecian phrases, and other 
Sesquipedalia verba,—the greatest quiz I 
ever met with!“ Herodotus was not read. 
Our youth dressed himself in a green 
coat, and went to dine with Tom at the 
tavern, where he was to be introduced to 


a set of what Trueman called choice spi- 
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rits, he might have added, opirits of wane; 
for, never was the shrine of Bacchus paid 
tribute to in more plentiful Iibations, 
We have already shewn young Dacres N 
to be a lad of wit and infinite vivacity; | 
which two qualities, though the flowers 
of conviviality were mingled and over- - 
run with numberless weeds, from his 
temper being as hasty as his conception 
was quick; and, from the early propen- 
sities he had for wine, play, &c. his first 
follies were either puerile or mere jeux : 
esprit; his great pleasure was to per- 
plex and confuse a cet dente block 
heads, (as he used to call them) who, 
because they knew a few Latin authors, 
mis- named the Greek vocabulary; and 
had read Locke and Newton, set them 
selves up for the enlightened part of the 
creation. He used constantly to torment 
them with the polite modern languages, 
Which they were ignorant of, with the 
D 3 | 
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usages of courts, and the intrigues of ca- 
binets, which, he used to tell them, they 
knew as much about as Charles the XII. 
of Sweden did of rhabdomancy; and 
would often rally them on their rustici- 
ty and their unpresentability in a draw- 
ing- room. | 140 8 


All this made him unpopular amongst 
the old Grecians; but that did not hin- 
der him from lampooning his tutor, and 
setting all the fellows of his college to 
music in a song made on them all, in 
Which he introduced the story of the 
two little manors, the property - of his 
college :—Fhe ftory was. ridiculous e- 
nough : The college, which he was a. 
member of, possessed (amon g other lands) 
two little eſtates endowed with manorial 
rights; on which some depradations had 
been committed, and which formed the 
Subject of a very acrimonious, severe ad- 
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vertisement, which young Dacres paro- 
dies thus: Whereas divers infringe- - 
ments, and most preposterousencroach- - 
« ments, have been made on the 700 lit. 


le manners, the property of — — 
„college, any person or persons, found 
«guilty of committing devastations on 
these their /iztle possessions, shall be 


« prosecuted and persecuted in the most 
l acerb, unremitting, and violent manner, 
and brought to the most condign pu 
„ nishment.“ 


This brought a whole cohort of full. 
bottom'd wigs and black gowns. on his 
back, and armed the whole conclave a- 
gainst him: It was about this time that 
he became a character, and was quoted 
by his fellow collegians, on all festive 
occasions. The most prominent charac- 
ters among them, were: Tom True 
man, Jack Jumble, and Sporco. Sporco 
was a faithful disciple of Parabole, and 
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imitated him in his filth, and other par- 
ticularities. It is not uncommon to see 
two very different causes produce the 
same effects, and vice vera. Parabole 
was indecently negligent in his attire, 
from the most miserable, sordid penury. 

Sporco was equally disgusting in his ap- 
pearance, and affected absence in con- 
versation, in order to gain the name of a 
book-worm, —a man of intense study.— 
His friend, Charles, used to tell him, he 
was earthy enough to. be a worm, but 
that it was a muck-worm, and not a book- 
worm; however, to support the latter 
character, Sporco's shirt was hebdoma- 
dal, —his Stockings monthly, —and his 
coats triennial. Jack Jumble was a 
young man of fortune and abilities, who. 
would have shone in the senate or at the 
bar ;—but there was a good living in his 
family, and Jack (bon gre, mal gre, was 
made a parson,—which same ordination« 
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is, at the university, a saddle, which, 
whether it pinches or galls, or sits too 
easy, and so slips from side to side, or 
don't fit at all, still must be clapped 
on every horse; the consequence is, 
that a fine dashing fellow, who would 
nobly have led on a troop of dragoons 
in the field, is quite displaced in the pul- 
pit. Thus it was with Jack, who was 
an excellent dry reasoner, and did not 
want rhetoric on political themes : His 
knowledge of history, as also of the civil 
code, turned out of little advantage, and 
made him confound chapter and verse, 
law and gospel, in such a way, that he 
jumbled all subjects together, and mis- 
applied every article of the decalogue, 
in a most unintelligible manner. Why 
won't fathers consult the bent of their 
children's disposition? The character 
of Tom Trueman we shall reserve for our 
next book, 8 
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CONTENTS OF BOOK II. 


Adventures whilst at the University—Story of 
Tom Trueman — Watering places in gene- 
| ral—Euphemius the Gamester pigeons the 
Heir - Malediction on Margate—The Heir's f 
first love Catherine Trip to the Continent : | | 
— john Bullism— The first interview with | 
Marguerite—Verses carved on an Oak— | 


Story of Tom Trueman continued. 


Ir will be necessary to observe, that Mr 
Trueman was introduced to young Dacres 
at Cheltenham ; and, from his amiable 
behaviour, had obtained his friendship 1 
above a year before he, Charles Dacres, 1 


went to College ; after which, he was his 
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second self in all his little adventures; 
such as, schemes to torment the acid Sex- 
agenaires, who were heads of colleges, — 
parties of pleasures in the country, —noc- 
turnal trips to London,—* stratagems to 
get money from his mother, &c. &c.: he 
was also his confidant respecting his love 
for Catherine, and his adjunct in all dan- 


gers. 


* Whenever he was in town, unknown to his 


father, and at his last one pound one, he used to 
send Tom with this letter to his mother, sealed 
with a guinea ;—* Keep the letter, but return the 


&« seal.“ 
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STORY OF TOM TRUEMAN. 


Tom TrRuzMan was the only son of 
John George Trueman, a respectable 
commoner of Oxford-shire ; a man whose 
probity, and success through life, walked 
hand in hand : He had glided along the 
stream of time, as calmly as though his 
little bark had been wafted to its destin- 
ed harbour by an unceasing vernal gale: 


No concatenation of marvellous unfore- 


seen events had traversed his course: A se- 
ries of common occurrences, the offspring 
of common and natural causes, fill up the 
page of his earthly transactions. He was 
one of those figures, both mentally and 


corporeally, which compose the groups 


on the back ground of the human pic- 
ture: for though he really might have 
been conspicuous for his virtue, yet dis- 


interestedness and self. approbation for- 
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bade him to come forward : He left the 
principal characters of the work to be 
occupied alternately by vice and good- 
ness, and contented himself with a place 
in that order of society, which the ambi- 
tious and ignorant style the second class 
olf men, but who really are the support of 
their country, and the chief possessors of 
merit. Mr Trueman had a freehold es- 
tate of 2001. per annum : He inherited it 
from his father, and transmitted it, with 
his blessing, to his only child. He had 
found out that useful centre of gravity, 
which establishes a basis betwixt avarice 
and extravagance, and 1s a point never 
attainable by fools or knaves :—Thus he 
neither diminished his legitimate fortune 
by useless expences, nor-encreased it by 
any convulsive motion of inventive or 
oppressive power: He cultivated his mo- 
ther earth with an assiduous, steady, af- 
fectionate hand; whilst she, like a grate- 
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ful parent, seconded his endeavours, and 


gradually encreased his stock without 


ever refusing the gleaner his ear of corn, 


rejecting the claims of poverty and de- 


crepitude, or committing the shadow of 
a meanness. In the course of many years, 
spun out with justice and œconomy, 


(from 2001.) his estate encreased to 300l. 
per annum, all within a ring-fence : This 


was Mr Trueman's des:ideratum vitae — 
he thought he had saved enough :—Con- 
tentment sat smiling on his countenance, 


—he was now. at the ne plus ultra, (as he 


called it,) of his exertions:— Tom, (he 


otten used to say,) has enow © I would 


not have him too rich, for fear he should 


be proud, and then he'd be mean to keep 
up that pride. He therefore extended 
the bounds which prudence had allotted 


to his liberality, (still keeping certain li- 


mits in view ;) and Tom was brought up 
in Jober hospitality, and in the striet and 
| E 2. 
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scrupulous observance of old customs ; 
church twice a-day on Sundays,—roast 
beef and plumb-pudding on Christmas- 
day,—goose on Michaelmas-day,—strong 
beer given to all the tenantry once a year, 
(on Tom's birth day,) with many other 
unvaried practices of order and religion, 
—were the objects which distinguished 
Mr T's chronology. His father would 
always make him be present at the use- 
\ ful, though monotonous sermon of the cu- 

\rate; and would add to that a lecture of 
vis own, delivered in a nasal note, be- 
tween the intervals of spitting and smoak- 
ing his pipe. 


Tom was early in his career deemed a 
keen shot, and a bold rider, and promis- 
ed to be a plain righteous man, and an 
excellent type for a country squire: But 
man proposes, and God disposes. Mr 
Trueman died suddenly; and so exemplary 
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was his life, that his quitting his station 


here below, appeared rather a transit than 
a woeful event. The young squire was 
transferred from the old mansion to his 


guardian's house near Bath: His guardian 


was an indolent and negligent (not to 
say criminal) man. The ward was sent 
to a school transcendent for its mediocri- 


ty, and then packed up in the stage, and 
imported to the University; transported 


with joy at the idea of being unshackled; 
and a free agent, and thinking himself 


amply adequate to the passage of life 


without a Mentor. 


Though Tom's father had been dead 


but five years; yet they were the five 


most essential years of a man's life: It 
was at that period, when the mind is so 


pliant as to be bent into any form. In 


the morning of our age, the materials of 


the understanding, uncondensed by the 


D 
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hand of experience, easily receive an im- 
pression, which is (generally speaking) 
very permanent and deep- rooted. There 
were many points in which Tom differ 
ed widely from his departed parent; for 
although he had inherited all his be- 
nevolence, hospitality, and philanthro- 
| Py, yet vanity had insinuated itself in- 
to a corner of Tom's brain which was 
most unguarded, and betrayed his ho- 
nest unsuspecting disposition in the most 
frequent and cruel manner. What is 
very extraordinary, is, that this vanity 
was only attached to objects of parade, 
and empty sounds : for at the same time 
that he had ideas of liberality so expand- 
ed, that he seemed to clasp every object 
of compassion in one wide embrace; tho 
every tale of woe melted him into tears; 
and though his heart was always accessi- 
ble to the approach of distress, $0 that he 
might fairly be said to have © a tear for 
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« pity, and a hand open as day to melt- 
« ing charity ;”—yet he had an innate 
native modesty, which made him chuse 
the obscure shades of concealment and: 
Secrecy, for performing the noblest acts 
that ever honoured the human heart. 
There were great contrasts in his con- 
duct; for though he delighted in the i- 
dea of being called a man of gallantry ; 
yet he would not have injured innocence. 
to become the monarch of the world; 
and that same man, whose vanity always 
thrust him into the highest and most con- 
spicuous points of view, was so humble, 
that he would not hurt the feelings of 


the lowest wretch that draws the breath 


of vital air: Tom did not know that use- 
ful lesson, — Qui brille au second rang 
eclipse au premier. 


Voun g Trueman was a compound of all 
these affections and qualities: When he 
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began life, his intimates at college were 
Jack Jumble, Dick Careless, Charles, 


&c.; and it was with the dispositions al- 


ready alluded to, that the latter left him 
with his companions, ringing the changes 
on folly's bells, in the zenith of his glory 


and the meridian of his years. From 


hunters Tom passed to phaetons and car- 
riages;— next to hounds and mistresses; 
and so on progressively to race horses. 


But how-vain indeed are they“ who 


« put their trust in chariots and horses!“ 
This rise and progress naturally lead to a 
declension, and a great fall had poor 
Tom! 


So inse parable were Trueman and his 
second self Charles, that they dined to- 
gether every day whilst at the University; 
and in the vacations frequented the same 


watering places. Every one knows the 


nature of these. Summer habitations and 
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their attendants ; which commonly are 


composed of candidates for the hymeneal 
prize 'of both sexes, black legs, conva- 
lescents, casuals, and fashionables. Tt 
was under the banners of that powerful 
tyrant fashion, that Messieurs Trueman 
and Dacres served as volunteers, and ge- 
nally appeared with a tandem and phae- 
ton alternately at Bath, Bristol, Chelten- 
ham, Weymouth, Tunbridge, &c. Rat- 


fling, dancing, killing time, mortgaging 


the acre, and changing Abraham Neu- 
land as fast as the accommodating tribe 
of money-lenders could get titles, an- 
nuities, and indentures, conveyed and 


witnessed. 


One summer, however, sickness had vi- 
sited poor Tom, and confined him three 
months within the college walls. His 
friend, therefore, went that season alone 
to Margate, for the sake of change, and 
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because it had been a mortal sin against 
usage and style, to be caught at college, 
or in his father's house in the metropolis, 
at that time of the year. From the faci- 
lity all orders of beings, and ranks of peo- 
ple, have of arriving at Margate, by sea, 
— land. —stage, —post-chaise, &c.— this 
place has a more motley tribe of visitors 
than almost any other: — All sizes, hues, 
ages, and denominations of men, frequent 
this receptacle for company: A second 
edition of the seasons, —a parody on the 
four ages of man, —or another ode to the 
passions, similar to that of Mr Collins,. — 
might be composed on living subjects, 
without stirring out of the hotel. This 
season was particularly fecund :—The 
balls looked like Venice in the time of 
Carnival :—Such masks and fancy-dres- 
ses —Fielding's pen, and Bunbury's pen- 
cil, might have worked ad infinitum :— 
There was every character, from the 


- 
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dame of quality down to the boarding- 
school miss ; and from the dashing youth 
of St James's street, down to the nasty, 
onerous, uncouth inhabitant of Bishop- 
gate without, or Bishopgate within, torn 
from his counter, and come down by the 
Hoy, to plunge his mass of mortality, and 
lave his smoak- dried carcase, in Neptune's 
briny deep. Never did Ocean's arms 
embrace such variegated vermin as they 
did this season; so that the few pretty 
women that acted as water-nymphs, did 
not make up for the other figures ob- 
truded on the billows complaisance. 


—_- 


One of the many frequenters of Mar- 


gate was Euphemius, Whose profession 
was shuffling and cutting his person 
was good, and his language admirable; 
—he really was eloquent, and never lost 
sight of harmony, in the depression or e- 


levation, the intonation or modulation, of 
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his voice his sounds were all melody, 
but his Society was most dangerous: 
he was so insinuating in his manners, 
that his company was courted by every 
one who did not know his trade; and e- 
ven when that was discovered, he often 
was crafty enough to keep on a good 
footing with his acquaintances ;—or, if 
the harm was done,—it was too late 
besides, he wore a sword,” He would 
Sometimes live a long time on terms of 
friendship with a young man of fortune 
before he plundered him; and there 
was so much propriety in his conduct in 
the world, that he appeared to all stran- 


gers unexceptionable. 


Our young hero, who loved a classical 
convivial companion, in his soul, took a 
great liking to Euphemius : They used to 
ride out together every day, and often 
dined together. On one of these last 
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oecasions, Euphemius had procured ve- 
nison, turtle, and other epicurean viands; 
champagne, claret, &c. were provided; 
and a set of well dressed fellows were 
produced to meet Mr Dacres,—all wits, 
or good singers, or fine fellows; in short, 
every man played his part, whilst Eu- 
phemius, splendid in his dress, was seat- 
ed in the centre of these children of ra- 
pine, like Jupiter and his satellites, and 
received his guest in the most engaging 
manner. When dinner was ended (and 
their guest was just drunk enough to give 
an assenting vote to any proposal, how- 
ever ruinous) dice were called for, not by 
Euphemius, who strongly opposed the mo- 
tion, but by one of the gang, who seemed 
to over-rule his host: They all played high, 
and, in about half an hour, the young 
man saw himself pigeoned of two thou- 
sand guineas, by bad luck, or, as others 
say, in consequence of the adhesion of a 
Vol. I. F 
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die to one of Euphemius's wrists: N'im- 
porte: Dacres was too drunk to know A- 
ny thing; he had only to pay and repent. 
The prodigal son set off the next morn- 
ing for his father's house in town, leay- 
ing his malediction to Margate, and sin. 
cerely wishing, that as the devil had once 
ran among the swine, he might repeat 
this frolic a second time on a bathing 


morning. 


Poor Charles scarcely knew how to 
face his parent. Conscience had made 
a coward of him : besides, the refusal 
he had received to his marriage with 
Catherine, had given an additional 
proof of the violence of his father's 
temper, and rendered him doubly timid 
on this occasion ; he had recourse there- 
fore to his mother in this perplexity, who, 
after using every palliative to disarm her 
husband's rage, obtained forgiveness and 
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payment” of the debt ; but confirmed Mr 
Dacres, senior, in his notion of private 
tutors; so that he took his son from the 
University, and forced him abroad. The 
humiliating loss of Dare money had a 
trifling effect on him, compared with 
what he felt on Tae e country in 
which he left his Catherine, whom he 
loved with so much ardour. 
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That young Dacres should be ena- 
moured of Catherine, was not at all sin- 
gular : Nature had been infinitely lavish 
in adorning her person; she had the most 
seraphie countenance that could be seen; 
and there was something so irresistible in 
that serenity which reigned in her eyes, 
that it was almost impossible for stoical 
coldness to contemplate her charms, with- 


out being interested about her. 
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The Chevalier Grammont, in speaking 
of inanimate. English countenanees, says 
they have Pair d'un mouton qui reve,” 
the look of a dreaming sheep: Catherine 
had nothing of this cast in the contour 
of her face; for though she was far from 


a beaut?. piquante, yet all was exptession 


in her features, and elegance accompa- 
nied by vestal modesty. The breath of 
a May morning was not milder nor more 
placid than her temper; and to a form 
which, for its elastic elegance, and grace- 
ful motions, might serve for the model 
of a mountain nymph, she added the 
most natural, unaffected ease. Many 
were her admirers, and very great the of- 


fers that were made to her; — however, 


fate fought against her, as the sequel will 
prove. ; 
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THE STORY. 
| OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


CATHERINE OF MEAUX, | 


OUR HERO'S FIRST LOVE. 


CaTHERINE's family was more ancient 
and illustrious than many of those who + 
owe their rank in society to titled insig- : 
nificance and fabled escutcheons.—Riches | 
were also once her inheritance ; for, * 

though an enthusiastic attachment to the 
unfortunate family of Steuart had firsʒt 
proscribed her father, which was follow 
ed by his voluntarily expatriating him- 
self, yet his marriage with a West In- 
dian heiress had put him in possession 
of a fortune infinitely large, though far 


disproportioned to his munificence. King- 
doms could not dispute giving birth to a 
Catherine, (who had been an honour to 
any :) the empire of waves first bore her- 
on its surface ; we are told of Venus 
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rising from a wave, and. cannot het 


thinking that Catherine's birth and per- 


son would much confirm one in that opi- 
nion. —She was born on ship-board, in a 
passage from the West Indies, and edu- 


cated at the convent at Meaux in France, 


which gave rise to her being called Ca- 
thrine of Meaux. 


She was reared up in occidental luxu- 
ry, which, with a fortune like her expec- 
tance, 1s not far distant from oriental 
sumptuousness: her education was part- | 
ly French and partly English-: in a word, 
she was accomplished.—Ere she had at- 
tained her 1cth year, her father paid the 
debt of Nature. He did not discharge all 
his debts with equal exactitude; so that 
Catherine's portion was reduced to One- 
fifth of its pristine value; she encreasing 
every day in beauty and in virtue. At 
thirteen, she came with her mother and 
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sister, (who afterwards died of a consump- 
tion) to England, where they lived in that 
splendour and magnificence which they 
had been accustomed to do abroad, but 

which, in six years, o' erwhelmed them 
with debts, and forced them to retreat a 

second time, and seek an asylum on the 
Continent. 


Catherine had much magnanimity in 
her disposition, but was not less expen- 
sive than her father; so that 0 fall was 
more Om. felt. 


Charles Dacres was neither the hand- 
somest nor gayest of her admirers, yet it 
was to him alone she gave her heart; and 
often complained that her poverty, her 
mercenary relations, and her unprotected 
state, exposed her to the impertinent ad- 
dresses of fops and nabobs. The prefe- 
rence she gave young Dacres was sensi- 
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bly felt by him :—She was his firs: love: 
He (though not handsome) had fairly 
won her affections. She loved him ten- 
derly, nor dreamt of what was to follow: 
—Depravity - of men !—Our- hero was 
quite a woman's man: to a civility which 
was born with him; and sprung from the 
heart, he united refinement and polite- 
ness, the effects of an early induction in- 
to the great world, frequenting court, and 
mingling with foreigners:— He was a ve- 
ry - tolerable - poet had much facility 
at learning languages, —arms, —riding.— 
dancing; — had a pleasing persuasive voice 
in singing and speaking and, from the 
_ early predilection. which he demonstrated 
for travelling; and bein g wholly devoid of 
prejudice, was nick-named, at fifteen, the 
Cosmopolite-; which name he bore ever 

afterwards among his intimates... What 
added to his gaining this epithet; was, 
that he read every book he could get at, 
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which treated on foreigh countries and 
customs, was an excellent geographer, 
and was blessed with a most retentive 
memory. At this time he wished to 


marry Catherine, but could not obtain 


his father's consent, who, on this ac- 
count, and his misconduct at Mar- 
gate, hurried him abroad. He would 
often say, in counting over his intrigues 
and passions, (for we are sorry to say he 
had both,) How true it is, that the en- 
« thusiastic romance, and rapture-giving 
« delirium of love, is felt but at one pe- 
„ riod of life; and that 15, at that æra 
« which the French 80 beautifully style 
« P Aurore de la vie. The Aurora (some- 
1 ching Stronger than the dawn of life's 
holiday) our Firat inclination generally 
produces this effect, which never is 
« completely felt a second time. Thus, 
* of all the wanderings of my heart, of 
i h all my ideal affections and inclinations, 
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none was a real passion but that I felt 

« for Catherine We were both un- 
„taught children of nature, artless and 
* undesigning :—Not so with Madame 
« gBelle- Court; —she was exactly what 
Virgil describes, 


Malo me Galatea petit lasciva puella, &c. 


„Others were adepts, expert, experien- 
** ced, troops under Cupid's standard ;— 
but Catherine took my ailections by 
« enchantment so chaste, so pure the 
« flame she felt and inspired, that one 
might say with Shakespeare, the bard. 
„the best acquainted with the human 
* heart: 


% Oh! it came o'er me like a western breeze, 


% Breathing upon a bed of violets.” 


Mr Dacres, junior, was nineteen, and 


Catherine seventeen, when first they 
parted. Previous to this cruel separa- 
tion, they had for three years enjoyed 


— 
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that union of minds which youth and 
Sympathy produce; they had been ac- 
customed to count the hours of absence, 
to frequent the same walks and public 


places, daily, whilst in town, and to 


write to each other as regularly, when 
they inhabited not the same place: 
Her beauty and accomplishments had 
grown on Charles's heart; — nothing but 
his depravity could, for a moment, have 
thrown oblivion's mantle over either of 


them; nay, even to this moment, she is 


inseparable from his thoughts. 


Amongst the numberless wise dispen- 
sations of Providence, he has implanted 
in our breasts a natural tendency to bro- 
therly love; has reſined and heightened 
the feelings when it exists between the 
two sexes; and, to complete the whole, 
has made custom, or the frequency of 


seeing and conversing with each other, 
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the last cement which so strengthens 
this social link, that naught but death 
can break it :—Their last meeting in En- 
gland, previous to young Dacres' sailing 
from the Continent, was a scene easier | 
conceived than expressed. Vows cost a 
young loyer nothing : they separated like 
soul severing from body. Catherine re- 
signed herself to melancholy; and poor 
distracted Charles, when the first parox- 
ism of his love-fever was abated, flung 
himself into the packet, and committed 
himself to the ocean, to bear him where 
it would, with an apathetic indifference 
concerning his destination. 
* . * * * 


When the packet was about midway 
from Dover to Ostend, Charles Dacres, 
roused a little from the torpitude which 
at first pervaded his mind and body, just 
cast a glance around him, to view the 
companions of his voyage. In one cor- 
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ner of the cabin was a very pretty mar- 

chande de mode, ogling a rich merchant 

in the opposite corner was old Dacres 

and his wife, casting up such accounts as 

it will not be proper to specify: — a smart 

little black- eyed Frenchman was peram- 

bulating the cabin and quarter deck in all 

directions, and accompanying this peripa- 
tetic occupation with a number of pret- 

ty airs which he sung with some taste, 

but more rapidity. John Bull (for so 

I cannot help calling the fungous head- 1 
ed merchant obliquely opposite Charles | 
Dacres,) seemed inwardly discanting on > M 
man's deformity :—He hated foreigners, | 
sickened at Gallic levity,—despised the . 
advances of the Brunette,—trod on the 


toes of, or turned his back on, every one ; = 

in short, he seemed as if he had reversed 1 

the social compact, and had entered into 

an offensive treaty with all his neighbours. 

The Cosmopolite, (for so he might fairly 
. G 
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be called on this occasion, ) could not 
help from curiosity, asking him what 
could induce him to export himself from 
the confines of Cripplegate, to be import- 
ed into foreign parts, where such an exo- 
tic could neither thrive, nor give plea- 
sure: — He was the more led to make this 
demand, from the number of execrations 
which exhaled from the merchant's lips, 
who enveloped the whole universe (save 
Great Britain,) in one broad d———n. 
This interrogation produced little satis- 
faction: The negociant's answer was eva- 
sive, though succinct : © Most people (re- 
« plied he) have some private concerns 
* of their own, of which they are, or ought 
« to be, competent judges ; and all men 
% would do well to confine themselves to 
« their own affairs.” This he uttered, as 
though he had spoken to the object of 
his antipathy ; then, facing to the right 
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about, exonerated his chest of a little fix- 4 
ed air. 


How self love triumphs, when she can 
exalt herself by comparison! The French- 
man (who really did not want grace in 
his little stature) rose up on his feet, as 
though he could add one cubit to his 
height,“ and, casting a look of demon- 
strative derision on the merchant, ex- 
claimed. Bravo, Monsieur Þ Anglais ! 
'* d'bonneur il a Pair d'un antropaphage, 
„ ne Vous genes pas, Papa.” John Bull 
blasted him : Our hero rose up, and (tak- 
ing the apostropher by the arm, with 
that familiarity which good nature and 
usage du monde dictate) walked up and 
down a little with him ; and, first chiming 
in with him in his pity for this: man's 


7 


prejudices and incivilities, next under- 


took to prove to him, (hat there were 


gothic, unamiable beings, every where; 
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whilst every where in the polished circles 
the very reverse of these creatures was 


to be found. These truths, which sprung 


from conviction, made no impression on 
the auditor. Frenchmen in general, 
though they are polite and amiable to all 


the inhabitants of the globe, still have a 


fault, which 1s, their invariably adjudging 
the palm to their own nation, on all pos- 
sible occasions: All the answer obtained 
from the Frenchman, was, Monsieur 


« est donc Angluis; il parle cependant 


% Frangois comme nous autres.” Young 
Dacres saw he was incorrigible, and could 
not help reflecting how singular it was, 
that these two people, of dispositions dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, should 
be infected with the same malady under 
forms so very different. 


— 


Ostend presented itself to his view at 
this criterion; and Monsieur de la France 
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went unbidden to all the passengers who 
had been sick, and congratulated them 
on the proximity of land, and the term 
of their sufferings being so nearly expir- 
ed. For the sake of veracity, it must be 
confessed that he was officious and inqui- 
sitive; but he was all attention, and ex- 
tended a sweet tempered complaisance 
even to the humblest inhabitant of our 
wooden walls: he assisted some to ascend 
the steps; lent his great coat to one; fur- 
nished a chair to old Dacres ; compli- 
mented others, and kissed Mademoisellęe 
la Marchande de mode: nay, what is still 
more extraordinary, there was in the em 
brace neither rudeness, obscenity, nor that 
degrading familiarity which might have 
existed betwixt an officer and a tradeswo- - 
man: decorous precision presided over e. 
very jest: it was done gently, and the 
zpectators were prepared by his taking off 
his hat; not with a fatus, as Sterne says, 

GE” nn, 
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but with the gradual motion of respect, 
which seemed to preface the affair with 
Je vous salue tres humblement ; which salu- | 
tation the damsel received with lively gra- 
titude. 


So much for Ihe and hiberty; we now 
pass to the article of property, the most 
essential point with the merchant. He 
had fastened on his casket, and clasped 
it with energy, long before the general 
Scramble for bundles, portmanteaus, &c. 
commenced. Charles, ever careless a- 
bout this article, did not care the deci- 
mal of a carrot what went with his. Da- 
cres senior shewed symptoms of decent 
precaution ; whilst the little Frenchman 
vociterated, in the most desperate man- 
ner, to enforce the recovery of his ac de 
nuit, which was as parvulous an emblem 
of property as ever was packed up with 
care and importance. On this little trea- 
sure the sulky merchant had reposed his 
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unwieldy form, disregarding all the vigi- 
lant enquiries of his uneasy obstreperat- 
ing fellow- traveller. At length the has- 
ty Gaul's eyes flashed fire, when he e- 
Spied and demanded his ac de nuit. 
Parbleu ! il faut avouer que vous etes bien 
Egorste, cried he, Cochon de patapouf, vous 
avez abime mes bardes. John Bull rose 
up, and, with a cynical sneer, told him, 
it was not worth while to make such a 
disturbance about uch a trifle. ' He just 
knew French enough to furnish him with 
the word Bagatelle, and he made use of 
it to confound his antagonist : Bagatelle“ 
repeated the latter, gros bou {\——Bouti- 


quaire /* (let us say, there is no incon- 
gruity in the word.) Thus they separ- 
ated, sullen and discontented, like two 
clouds in a gloomy sky; or, to use the 
immortal Ossian's words, Like waves in 
%a rocky bay before the nightly wind.” 


* 
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# Shop-keeper. 
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Charles Dacres and the Frenchman > 
embraced :* He made twenty-tWo bows, 
each inflected according to the object it 
was addressed to:— There was respect to 
the ladies, —reverence to old Dacres's 
age and abilities, —esteem for one of his 
countrymen,—common-place work to the 
captain of the ship, courtesy to the crew, . 
gallantry to the marchande de mode, —ci- 
vility to the populace on the shore, —un 
air de protection to the servants, —grati- 
tude to Mrs Dacres for her cold fowl and 
tongue, &c. &c. &c. The last was to 
shew homme de bonne . compagme. He 
paid sparingly, and retreated genteely. 


* 


A + 
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The vessel was cleared, and the Da- 
eres family proceeded on their journey, 
and performed the grand tour, which we. 


themselves what is called for good at St-- 
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Germain en Laye. Whether for good or 
for bad, our reader may determine i 
turned out for love: for our young tra- 
veller, at a breakfast given in the adja- 


cent forest, met with the Countess Mar- 


guerite de G * # * *, with whom he was 


violently enamoured. Her carving the 


following lines on an oak, after an ab- 

sence for some time from St Germain, 

_ a little encreased the flame; which, 

as soon as old Dacres discovered, he hur- 
ried him off to Paris. 


THE VERSES. 


Amour, rassemble tous tes charmes, 
Pour Pobject de mes tendres feux 
Ecarte Join les alarmes 
Que Vabsence fait a mes voeux. 
Peins lui sans cesse, | 
De ma tendresse 
La force et la vraie ardeurz 1 
Et qu'en son ame 
Ta pure flame | 
Ne brule que pour son bonheur. 
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Arrived at this great and gay metro- 
politan mistress of the world, the hero 
of our work plunged into every luxury 
and excess; however, he still had heavy 
hours of thoughtfulness, and could not 
extinguish his flame for Catherine, (Mar- 
guerite was now no more the reigning 
favourite.) Sometimes even he would 
sit among his associates, consumed by 
thought, and as though forlorn:— The e- 
vening song, and the morning one, were 
different: And full many a time the so- 
lar beam belied the nocturnal taper, and 
shewed, in hideous deformed attire, what 


a few hours before had appeared be- 
witching. 


On such a morn as this, (poor Charles, 
sitting with his head reclining on his 
hand,) la Jeunesse entered the room with 
a letter in his hand. La Jeunesse was 
one of those valets de comedie who play- - 
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ed his part, and assumed that character 
which appeared best adapted to the hu- 
mour and sentiments-of his spectators 
His master's countenance was his mirror, 


by which he adjusted the traits of his 


own face. If gravity was the order of 
the day, la Jeunesse put on his gericux, 
and shrugged up his shoulders:— Or, if 
mirth was the word, he then was as gay 
and active as a monkey. His dress had 
as much of Proteus in it as his features; 


sometimes it was Parisian, sometimes 
Anglican, and often a mixture of both; 
being from the hip upwards Monsieur la 
Jeunesse; and, from the same point 
downwards, a New-Market knowing one; 
so that he would frequently put one in 
mind of Horace's lines: 

& Humano capili Wen 

« Pictor æquinam, S. px ARTE rogrica. 
To return to the letter. « La Jeu- 
„ nesse,” quoth his master, What 
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© have you there?“ Des lettres des Lon- 
dres, responded la Jeunesse, with a du- 
bious look, not knowing whether it was 
proper to be gay or grave. Do they 
seem as if they have money in them? 
Ob! Monsieur pour cette Forts ci, (quoth 
he with. a smile, and thumbing the pack- 
et,) il q a une lettre de Change dune rude 
force :—FVoyons.—The seal was broken 
with infinite 1mpatience ; for the master 
had lost at play the night before, and 
was much in want of cash; and the Ser- 
vant stood gazing with eagle- eyed curio- 
sity; for he had a favour to ask, and 
wanted the needful also to conduct his 
dulcinea, Mademoiselle Roralie, to the 


Guinguette. 


The opening of the packet, (without 
reading the superscription, or attending 


to the post- mark; for it did not signify 
where it eame from, if it inclosed a draft) 
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developed nothing but a long list of poor 


Tom Trueman's lamentables; and was 
not from London but Philadelphia. In 


the first gust of disappointment, la Jeu- 
nesse had his share of disgrace: Inbe- 


cile que tu es, avec tes histoires de lettres 
de Change /—An oath followed, and poor 
Tom and his calamities were thrown on 
the shelf. Dacres took three long strides 
across the room ; and la Jeunesse made 
good his retreat, first faithfully accom- 
panying the gradations of his master's 
voice, and following, in the crescendo and 
diminuendo of those expletives : Pshaw ! 
—Pish !-—Poo ! &c.—Anger'was on Da- 
_ cre's mind like oil on other fluids, per- 


fectly immiscive ; it floated but on the 
surface; so, after a hem, and the hasty 


friction of one palm against the other. 
reflection brought back Tom to his re- 


membrance: Fancy flew over past scenes 


of youth, and redeemed him from the 
T 
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oblivion into which the lapse of time, 
and the reign of dissipation, had plung- 
ed him. Tom was again Framed, and 


read as follows : 


THE 
HISTORY OF TOM TRUEMAN 


CONTINUED. 


Philadelphia, 
„ My Dan FRIEND, 
% Ir was with resolution 


that 1 prevailed upon myself to take up 
my pen to bring back to your mind an 
unfortunate man, once the partaker of 
many scenes of festivity, at a time of life 
when candour | is in its prime, and when 
sincerity dictates all our actions. Though f 
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I know. you to be as volatile as an ethe- 
real spirit, and somewhat possessed of a 
levity which spoils some of the best of 
your good qualities in friendship 1 be- 
lieve you firm ; ; and have an opinion of 
your heart, which induces. me to think 

that you never neglected a companion 
in distress,—nor withdrew your assistance 
in the frowns of fortune. You know, 
my dear Charles, T neyer flattered you: 
I loved and served you when in my 
power: As long as the transitory golden 
dream of opulence lasted, I may, with 
humility, say, - I was generous :- My 
doors opened spontaneously to the needy 
and the strangers I thought all men 
artless and undesigning as myself, —and 
never shut one avenue of my heart un- 
til I was ruined. Awakened from my 
reverie, I find my malady incurable :— 
Nothing but the soporific arms of Mor- 
pheus can suspend, for a moment, the 

* 
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reign of cruel tyrant Reflection; and e- 
ven during that tranquil interregnum, I 
often dream of the injuries I have sup- 
| ported and am to suppoxt. Prosperity 
| | intoxicated me: I now am sick at heart, 
and the school of adversity hath taught 
me, that there are no friends for the af- 
flicted :—My soul is so thoroughly sur- 
charged with woe, so completely worn 
down by the pressure of injustice, that it 
is with a hesitating hand that I address 
even yo. To give you my history in as 
Succinct a manner as possible, I shall 
confine myself to telling you, that, after 
you left college, I became of age, and 
found myselfstrangely imposed upon at the 
winding up of my attairs.—My guardian's 
negligence, —the accomodating money - 
lenders, with their co-agents the lawyers, 
formed such a coalition against my poor 
property, that they dismembered it en- 
tirely, and forced me (to extricate my- 3 
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self from their rapacious claws) to. sell 
the poor old house and furniture, and 
mortgage every acre I possessed : The 
money I had in the stocks had been sold 
out to pay Dick Careles's debts; and | 
 Harriot, when she saw all my resources 
decreasing, pick't a quarrel with me, and 
left me; first causing my hunters to be 
seized and sold, to liquidate a debt she 
pretended I owed her, and which was a 
note of hand, extorted from me in a mo- 
ment of forblesse Such was the conduct - 
of the donna amahile, who was so delight- - 
ed with your rhapsodical eulogy, in which 
you quoted $0 apropos from your. fa- - 


yourite Corneille : 67 
«.Le jo Jour qu'elle naquit, Wu, bien ws im- 


„ mortelle, 


„ Pensa mourir de honte, en hy voyant si belle.” * 


« With respect to the defection of this 


faithful ally, I really found (to use your. 


* 
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own phraze) that her absence was good 
"company. Wi 


Had I been as great a cosmopolite 'as 
yourself, I should not have listened to my 


John Bull amor patriæ, but scraped to- 
gether the wrecks of my fortune, and 
lived abroad. But no :—It was in this 
juncture that I felt the want of talents, 
and of Study : What was I fit for? No- 
thing. I had neglected my education, 
and let slip the too late discovered hour 
for improvement. Unlike yourself, my 
dear Cosmop, whose social and prepos- 


Fi sessing disposition fits you to intermingle 
| and be happy with all nations alike, I 
: hated travelling, and thought that hap- 
piness could not exist out of that dear ex- 

uberant island, little England. In Lon- 

don, the finishing stroke was put. to my 

4 | destruction. One of the first events Which 
j happened to me was my being arrested for 
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the racer I bought of Lord who had 
passed away my note, unblushing and un- 
conscious at his guilt, and having utterly 
discharged the retentive vessels of me- 
mory from the uneasy onus of obligation 
heaped on obligation, which gave me once 
such infinite satisfaction in conferring on 
him: This was the behaviour of him I 
once thought the child of sensibility. I 
might here say, Ab uno dire omnes. VIx G. 
— but read farther: During my confines 
ment a thought struck me: It was from 
the very dark dismal walls which now 
enclosed poor Tom Trueman, that he 
formerly liberated Jack Jumble, whose 
letter of. thanks was the most florid, clas- 
sical, and, crowded with metaphore, I e- 
ver cast my eye over, beginning rerum 


7 


« tutela mearum-;” and, after an.exten- 
sive sweep of jumbled: quotations, and 
iraits of poetry, philosophy, logic, rheto- 


ric, and mathematics, tropes, figures, &c. 
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ended with ethics and theological re- 
marks, and had for Finale that sublime 
line in holy writ: Thou hast enlarged 
% me when I was in distress.” You may 
easily suppose that I was not so devoid of 
sentiment as to animadvert to this tran- 
saction, in my letter to Jack. I only put 
the name of the street, and begged his 
friendly aid; but he, (who had seen my 
groom coming across the square, and 
knew my disgrace,) never would be at 
home, or write me an answer; and, 
when the pedant met me, he told me, 
be of good heart,. —Alos de rtxtinre EVN — - 
Heaven wills it so !—Unfeeling wretch ! . 
I sent to Shuffle the merchant, that 
filthy collector of minerals, Whose trans- 
atlantic notions are as foreign to my 
mind as the countries he has inhabited, 
and the recital of which he always bores - 
one with, are unfamiliar to my know- - 
ledge:— His heart was impregnable ;—- 
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he never lent, though as rich as Crœsus; 


but he'd come and keep me company. 
Brief,. —I got out with great difficulty; 


and am now in a very secondary unpro- 


tected quality in North America: Bad 
weather and bad luck have accompanied 


me in my aquatic trip; so that I see Lam 


to be equally unsuccessful by land and sea. 


I could not help repeating. Shakespeare's 


lines in my passage 
Blow, blow thou winter's wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 


As man's ingratitude. 

For these words have been verified hour- 
ly since my departure” 1 
* * * 1 * Xx * 

We think it necessary here to break off 
the letter, as the rest related to people 
whose names we cannot make public. 
Though there was a great deal of depra- 
vity and frivolity in the Tom Trueman's 
friend Charles, yet his feeling and hu- 


manity were at least equiponderous ; and 
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in this instance turned the scale :—He 
felt the shower of tenderness falling fast, 
and suddenly retired to feed in solitude 
his sympathetic grief. Exit Charles Dacret. 
+ SS THIEN ⁰· * 
Now it may be supposed that I, the 
poor pillgarlick of an author, (am going 
to give the travels of the Dacres' family,) 
and that I should lead my reader's fancy 
in chains, or even civilly by the hand, and 
dwell with him for half an hour on the 
frozen rivers of Germany, or the burning 
mountains of Vesuvius in Italy; or shew 
him the Fons in one place, and the an- 
tiquities in another: That I should give 
a lecture on the propagation of a cock- 
chafer; or give myself airs about man- 
ners and customs, and descend into mi- 
nutiæ, like a worthy historiographer, who, 
(speaking of the Cossacs,) says, not ve- 
„ry unlike us, their heads are protected 
6 by hats, and their feet are accommo- 
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« dated with shoes.“ —I don't mean to do 
uny thing of that sort, neither for fear of 
betraying my ignorance, nor because I 


want to shew my continental knowledge, 


—the reason 1s, I do not. want to clash 


with my superiors, the writers of history 


or travels: They have not made much 
by it :—-What then should I do ?—be- 
sides, I am writing Charles Dacres' life 
more than his travels; and I want to 
bring you to him directly, without cost- 
ing you sixpence in coach-hire. I'll do 
it therefore directly, if my dear patient 
reader will allow me :—To make as lit- 
tle of the journey, therefore, as possible, 
(only for form Jake,) read a few lines on- 


wards. 
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_ BOOK III. 
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CONTENTS OF BOOK III. 


Continental Remarks St Germain en Laye— 
Palace intended for Louis le Grand—Little- 
ness of great minds Anecdotes of Messieurs 
O Blunder and Fitzwoden, officers in the Irish 
Brigade—A Duel—The Heir becomes a Spa- 
dasin— Reflections thereon—La Comtesse 
Grasse and Louise, Sisters, Associates of Mar- 
guerite—The Heir's Amours : he goes to, Pa- 
ris—A strange Jetter—Commencement of the 


LL: 


ö Revolution. 


| 


Ms Dacres had business in Germany, 

from thence he and family proceeded to 

Switzerland, and visited the majestic lake 

of Geneva. Italy was next the seat of 

their habitation: They visited Rome, Lo- 
Vo. I, 1 
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retto, &c. Antiquities, the arts, ruins, the 
beauties of Herculaneum, the Colliceum, 
&c. did not pass unnoticed ; the Splen- 
dour of religious ceremonies ; the august 
appearance of the present Pope ; and the 
hospitality of the Cardinal Bon Compag- 
no, occupied their attention : They were 
introduced to the Pretender, who, every 
opera-night, went to take a sleep at the 
theatre. Young Dacres' favourite occu- 
pations, in hours when dissipation allow- 
ed him leisure; were, seeing the fishing, 
by torch light, in the bay of Naples; and 
water- parties, with music, on the Medi- 
teranean: Not farther to trespass on our 
readers time, suffice it to say, they return- 
ed by the south of France to Paris. 


As soon as this tour was made, old Mr 
Dacres felt that his faculties began to be 
slow and inactive, his limbs were tardy 


in performing their wonted offices, his 
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nerves were shook; decay began to fur- 
row his front; all nature indicated that 
the basis was crumbling daily, and that 
the edifice must fall: he often used to 
Shake his head, and, wiping an intrusive 
tear from his eye-lid, would Say, © My 
days are declined like a shadow; there's 
no more travelling for me, but to my 
„long home; my health has faded like 
« a flower; and my strength is retreat- 
« ing hourly.” 


His spirits were ebbing a-pace, but re- 
ligion consoled him. To a virtuous mind, 
it is less the regret of past pleasures, and 
what we leave behind us, which aMlicts us 
at the moment of our dissolution, than the 
thoughts of not having profited of provi- 
dential lessons of morality, and turned 
them to the use of ourselves and posterity. 
Mr Dacres's had been a stormy passage 


thro” life ; his sky was unserene, his ocean 
1 
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ever troubled ; misfortunes, accumulated 
by time, were always gathering round 
him; whilst the black clouds of envy, ma- 
lice, and ingratitude, full often burst on 
his hoary head ;—his day was boister- 
ous,—but his sun set in glory ;—he died 
with piety, devotion, and resignation ;— 
his last look on the world and its vani- 
ties, spoke pity and contempt :—He had 
pitched on St Germain en Laye * for his 
last retreat, where he lived hospitably, 
and with some ecl/at. | 


The situation of this town is beautiful: 
From the summit of an eminence it com- 
mands a bold and extensive view, varied 
with taste, and having a proportionate 
dividend of wood and water; add to that, 


there is a cragginess about the mountain 


** DV @—___- 
* He left this town for a short time, on account 


of his son's attachment to Madame Marguerite, 


but his health shortly obliged bim to return. 
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which gives it sublimity; the precipice 
is painful, and nearly perpendicular; but 
the gratification the eye meets with, on 
surmounting the. top, recompenses the 
weary traveller :—From the Terrace is 
the most grateful view :—the wood serves 
as a shelter behind, and, in the valley, 
the vineyards have a lively effect, parti- 
cularly in the vintage month. In this 
most eligible position, a palace was to be 
built for Louis le Grand; that monarch 
for whom fame sounded her loudest and 
most martial trumpet : but how wonder 
ful it is, that littleness should inhabit great 
minds! This conqueror, who must have 
looked death in the face with motionless 
aspect, on numberless occasions in battle, 
could not behold it coolly one moment 
in perspective. St Denis, the tomb ef 
kings, is within sight of the Terrace, and 
for this reason, he never suffered the first 
stone of the palace to be laid; the old 


. 13. 
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castle, however, was the refuge of King 

James; and the forest used to be the fa- 
vourite spot for the chace of many suc- 
cessive kings of France. 


The principal inhabitants of this town 
were pensioners of the Crown, and offi- 
cers retired from the service: Among 
this last class (which was numerous) 
were Messieurs O' Blunder and Fitzwoden, 
Knights of St Louis, who had been co- 
vered with laurels and wounds in three 
| Wars they had served in: They were 
| half-brothers ; but affection had frater- 
nized them in such a manner, that no tie 


= could strengthen their union: Toge- 
ther they trod every path of life, thorny, 
or strewed with flowers :—Time never 
hung heavy on their hands !:—With the 
peep of day they began their devout ad- 
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dress to heaven: — And the long winter's 
evening was beguiled with past combats, 
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sieges, sorties, and blockades, which they 
recited with that energetic pleasure 
which can alone be felt by the: true 0. 
dier, whose faithful love for his King, and 
entire attachment to- his Royal Person, 
is the main- spring of every action, and 
forms a part of his religion; and this e- 
mulative glow cannot proceed from any 
other source but a noble mind. Each 
time that either of them had occasion 
to say, notre: bon Roi, —the tide of life 
precipitated itself into his face, the a- 
ged nerve seemed to be braced afresh; 
whilst the speaker would suddenly spring 
from his seat, and, dressing by the right, 
would assume such martial sternness, that 
his auditors would almost believe that the 
attack was going to begin: — The exor- - 
dium generally was,. Pour mon Roi cor 
bleu Monsieur. Would to heaven all his. 
Majesty's army was recruited with such 
materials! Their mother tongue was I- 
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rish ; but, as it is not customary for vir 
tuosi to visit that country, merely to learn 
the language, our heroes, like most of 
their countrymen spoke English: T he 
vehicle of speech took another form, but 
the expression and accent were still the 
same :—add to this (what more embar- 
rassed and surcharged the organ of ut - 
terance) their being obliged to speak 
French made their language most inexpli- 
cable. To an English phraze they would 
subjoin Hibernian idiom, and French 
tournure. Mr Dacres was called by them 
a jolly subject, meaning un jolt cuſet; 
translated, they termed traduced, &c. & N 
in the most ludicrous manner. 

Madame Marguerite, —of whom we 
have already spoken, - was one of those 
ladies who like to have a crowded court 
about her; and who was pleased to ro- 


ceive homage from all ages, though even 
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they were the object of her indifference 
or dislike. Fitzwoden was amongst this 
number, in love over head and ears (as 
he called it:) He was blind to the satirical 
remarks she often made at his expence; 
and so jealous of young Mr Dacres, that 
he was resolved to make him evacuate 
the fort, or give him battle. Finding, at 
length, that his ungrateful fair one, in 
spite of his obsequious assiduities, gave 
his rival a marked preference upon all 
occasions, (though she still kept him as 
a supernumerary candidate at her court, 
useful only to add to'the book of num- 
bers) he grew furious ; he could not bear 
being trifled with; he could not endure 
being harrassed without coming to an en- 
gagement. Every night was like a piquet 
night to him, —always on the watch, yet 
no actual service: he would sooner have 
fought ten battles ;—for she ever advan- 
ced when he retreated, —and retreated 
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when he advanced. All his ammunition 
was exhausted; he had worn the subject 
of love thread-bare; as also his regimen- 
tal indescribables, by genuflexions-; and 
his hat, by the pressure of finger and 
thumb in bowing, pressing it tenderly 
to his bosom, or securing it under the 
arm :—He next proceeded to talking of 
his cicatrices,—the hard blows he had- 
received, the shocks of climate, hunger, 
&c. his poor constitution had undergone. 
This was not politic ; it was better as 
the art of war than the art of love: 
She laughed at it: She sometimes would 
dismiss him with ridicule and contempt ; 
and, when he was at the door, hang out 
her white arm, languishingly, like a flag 
of truce, which brought him back again, 
Sometimes her attentions to Charles Da- 
cres caused open war : She was the 
deadliest enemy he ever combated with : 
He did not know what to do. At last. 
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he was determined on hostilities in rome 
quarter, and wrote to his rival as follows: 


LETTER 
FROM 


Cor. FirrzwoDeN To CHARLES Dackes, JUN. 
„for on this oc- 


Eso; alas the Cosmo 
casion the POLITE may be left out. 


FLIPPANT SIR, 

ALTHovucn I confess that my tongue is 
taken by surprise by a foreign accent, 

and that prosody, orthography, phrase- 
logy, &c. have deserted me like pitiful 
Scoundrels, at the time I most stand in 
need of them, to encounter your Univer- 
ſity scholarship ; yet I cannot tamely sub- 
mit to seeing my parts of speech taken 
liberties with by any one, without defend- 
ing them even with my pen, which kind 
of pelſte guerre, I am not very au fait. 
War, not letter-writing, has been my 
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metier. Now, it appears that you have 
declared upon war against me, so far as 
criticism can go; and that my accent, 
and gauche manner of making love, are 
the principal amusements of Madame 
Marguerite's toilette. You must now 
take * your party, and either for the time 
to come, make more case f of a man 
grown grey in the noble metier of war, as 
Jam; or, by an affaire of honour, at least 
prove that you are ready to shew the 
world, that you do not fear to meet in 
the field one whom you detract in the 
cabinet. With respect to Belle Margue- 
rite, I assure you I have no wish to sup- 
plant you; she's infinitely too much of a 


I little mistress for me; I only make my 
court to her as an admirer of the arts ; 


» | 


__—YDX—u ————————————————————————————— 
* 11 faut prendre votre parti. . 
+ En faire plus cas du'n homme blanchg. com- 


me je suis, &c. 
t Elle est trop petite Maitresse. 
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and were she even in a mood to bestow 
her favours on me, I should leave your 
scholarship to conjugate, and I would de- 
cline En attendant, T expect an apology 
for your-manner of comporting yourself 
towards me; or to meet you \ au Val to 
morrow morning at four: The weather 1s 
fine, and I shall be happy to play you an 
air on my German flute ||; or with my 
French © fiddle-stick which I got at 
Lafelt. | 20 
1 have the honour to be, 
_- -» IMoNnSIEUR LE CHEVALIER, 
Your very humble Servant, 
FITZWODEN, CoroNnEL, 
A LA SUITE DU REGIMENT | DE *DILLON, 
IRISH INFANTRY, KNIGHT OF. THE AN- 
CIENT AND MILITARY ORDER OF ST 
LOUIS, &c. 


> 
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| i The seat of the Per of Beauveau in 1987. 
A pair of Liegeois pistols. Cit A small sword. 
1. I. K 
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N. B. The above is warranted to be 
a literal copy, spelling and all. 


Dacres, not less brave, though less train- 
ed to glory, than the Colonel, accepted the 
invitation with the warmth of a novice : 
They met, but no bloodshed ensued: The 
good O' Blunder, was his brother's se- 
cond; and reconciled the parties. Pat, 
(says he to the Colonel) the killing this 
boy, will not add one leaf to the wreath 
of fame: Thy name is known: And you, 
mon cher Gar on, cried he, turning to the 
beardless duellist, be quiet with you, ho- 
ney; go, get a commission, then be pre- 
pared each hour to die for his Majesty; 
but never let one drop of honest blood 
flow for a trivial cause; it is cheating 
your King, and violating the laws of your 
religion. I am glad to see you so ready 
to come. — that's brave now embrace. 
excuses should be mutual „They did — 
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and so did O'Blunder embrace them over 
and over again, whilst his heart oozed out 
at either eye :—Next he was determined 
to sound Marguerite, —80 took up pen. 


Dr — 


ROM 
LUCIUS TERENCE O'BLUNDER, 
CAPTAIN OF GRENADIERS, 


To MADAME MARGUERITE. 


— — I, 


MapaMzE LA CoMTESSE, 


I navs the honour to inform you, 
on * the part of my brother, that a de- 
fluxion in his face prevents him from pay- 
ing his devorrs to you I this after dinner; 


* De la part de mon frerec 
+: Une fluxion. + Cet apres diner. 


2 
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and from I giving you the arm to the re- 
doubt &: the first instant of his re- estab- 
lshment, he will wait on you with his 
excuses. So far, fair Countess, I. have 
written on my brother's part, permit me 
now to entertain you on my part. Ever 
since la Guerre de Sept ans, in which 
Jemmy and I (meaning my brother) 
fought side by side, we have been inse- 
parable; our joys and misfortunes have 
been in common; and nothing appeared 
a hardship, which we shared together: 
Poor Jemmy ! it would have done your 
heart good, to see how with his little 
light company he cut. his way through 
a column-of the enemy ; but spared the 


CC —— —æ̃f ˙· *q ⅛ ꝶm:gP 
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+ De vous donner le bras. 

A redoubt was a thing the brave Captain O˙ 
Blunder was much more familiar with than the a- 
muse ment in question, namely a ridotto. * 


|| Permettez moi de vous entretenir de ma pro- 


pre part. 
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life of an English officer, because he 
came from Kilkenny, and was a brother 
mason: I thought James had kilt him, 

and so brought the surgeon-major to 
him, wet and dirty as we were, out of 
the trenches, and shot at like a target, 
as we went along — Then it was that 

Jemmy's heart gave vent; and we, who. 
had fought like lions, wept, and fondled 
like lambs, and bound up the poor stran- 
ger s wounds, first bathing them with our 
tears. I wisht he'd been a Catholic, that 
we might have sent father MacShean - to 
confess him. A soldier, Madam, is truly 
comfortable when he has fought nobly, 
has his conscience clear, and has a bro- 
ther- soldier by him, who will see milita- 
ry honours done him, and shed a tear of 
friendship over him at the end of life's 
campaign. Ever since this time, which - 
united Jemmy and I more than ever, he 
has never concealed one thought from 

50 K 3. 
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me: One purse, —one mind, one room, 


did for both: When I wanted money I 


went to his bureau: Whilst I mounted 
guard he slept in my tent. And now, 
that the sun has set upon our youths,. — 
that the regiment is reformed *, and that 


we have got the cross and a retreat, Jem- 


my has sold his horses and his little Bi- 


ing our mite together, we live as happi- 
ly and merrily as the day is long. Now 


Jem's bad luck must throw him in the 


way of your couple of black eyes, which 
have taken his heart prisoner, since when, 
adieu gaze; brotherhood, and all: Instead 
of talking over our battles and sieges like 
men, I can get nothing but sighs and mo- 
nosyllables aut of him. That is not all: 
there had been something noble in tak 


Un regiment reforme is what we call reduced. 
+ Maintenant qui'l est dans ses meubles. 
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ing him by assault; but to reduce him by 
famine ventrebleu, is pitiful and inhuman.. 
I declare it to you, the * poor boy has 
not eat an ounce of solid meat, nor a ra- 
tion of bread these eight days; and what 
would you have of him? — Why, he'll 
surrender at discretion, when there's no 
more of him left. Indeed, Madame la 
Comtesse, you'd do a Christian-like act, 
either to marry him out of hand, or to 
dismiss him at once, and restore peace to 
us once again, else you'll be the death of 
the boy, and then your conscience will 
besiege you for life, whilst I shall harrass. 
you through the world, crying, Kill 
« two at once, or give me back my bro- . 
« ther.” He is not fit for you: We are 
both better for the invalids:— Besides, I 
know your heart is engaged to that pret-. 
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Colonel Fitzwoden was-only 56 years of age 
at this period. | 
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ty, pert, * poulet. monger, and you only 
make a screen of my poor brother. In 
the name, then, of honour, delicacy, and 

charity, let me entreat you to break off 

with James. I have: the honour. to wish 
you the good day f. 


Your humble servant, 
O'BLUNDER, Caerain- or GRENADIERS, 


AND KNIGHT OF THE ANCIENT AND MILI- 
TART ORDER OF ST: LOUIS AND OF CI N- 
cINNATUS, Sc. | DN 


N. B. This also is warranted a li- 
teral copy, spelling and all. who 


*- By a poutet-monger he means a marchand de 
poulets, or a professed love letter writer, 


1 Pai 1 honour de vous souhaiter le bon jour. 
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This eccentric composition produced 


the giving up the Colonel a very slight 
sacrifice to Madame la Comtesse. And 
the smart young Englishman (Dacres,) 
alter fighting a brace of duels for his 


prize, became sole proprietor. 


Our hero's wounding his adversaries in 


two duels, already acquired him a repu- 
tation. His dexterity in fencing gave 


him a certain pre-eminence which, we 
are sorry to say, was accompanied by that 
kind of rashness which all those possess, 


who, in their youth, become what abroad 
is termed a spadasin, or acknowledged 


sword's-man. It often happens, in these 
kinds of combats, as at play, that a mo- 
mentary success proves dangerous: For- 


tune cannot always favour the same ob- 


ject :—The prudent gamester and com- 


batant alike should therefore use their ad- / 


vantage with moderation and humility. C 


. 
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To return to Marguerite, her champion 
attended her daily. The circle in which 
she moved was thus composed, (for each 


constellation has its circle ; and in France, 


a beauty generally settles her's so as not 
to be eclipsed by brighter stars? 


FEMALE. Comtesse Grasse Madame 
Louise, a Ghanormesse, her sister: And 
numberless cyphers. 


Mals. — Charles Dacres:—- Principe 
* * * * * * *, an Italian nobleman, and 
goi-ditant philosopher:—Fitzwoden, ex 
Lover, &c. &c. | 


Comtesse Grasse was what wits call an 
esprit leger ;—iull of fun, wit, conceit, 
and pun ;—the empress of riddles, ana- 
Frame, logogrife, madrigal, &c. Louise was 
a savante, one who read dry authors, ar- 
gued, knew Latin, affected masculine a- 


> Get 
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bilities, and was a nuisance to her own 


sex, by caprice or malice, (little matters 
which). Dame Nature had composed them 


both of extremes, which produced the 
greatest discordance in their minds and 
bodies. Madame Grasse, the elder sis- 


ter, was somewhat preposterous in the 


rotundity of her form, —yet she was ever 


bounding and playing the wanton like a 


kitten, Louise was young and active,. 
but affected such serious gravity in speak. 


ing, and such measured steadiness in 


moving, that but for her person and sex, 
one might have taken her for a Roman 
senator: The lightest wit had the pre- 
ponderance in fat; - the lightest person 
the preponderance in gros bon Sens. | 


They had suited a naval officer 
on a cruize admirably ;—for Madame 
Grasse, who weighed 16 stone, car- 
ried such sail of frivolity, that but for 
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her corpulence, must have wrecked her 
on the rocks of scandal ;—whilst Louise 
had so much mental ballast, that it 
seemed to give weight to a little per- 
fumed body, which otherwise must have 
been doomed 

% To waste its sweetness on the desart ir. n 
For flesh had been dealt out to her with 
80 penurious a hand, that she was a mere 
skeleton. The fact is, that they were 
both ridiculous. The most amorous was 
the eldest. In this she was not singular: 
—for abroad blind Cupid is as apt to 
lurk in wrinkles, as to reside in dimples. 
In the first case, he is more dangerous 
by age and experience, and commits 
more extravagancies, and does more ha- 
vock, having less time to lose. Madame 

Grasse fixed her affections on Principe 
* * * * * * * and it was a great con- 
guest for him.— There is no accounting 
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for tastes: — Some there are so general, 
or fanciful in their penchant, that one 
might fairly suppose that the amorous 
divinity was in fact blind, and made 


choice of the first object he laid his hand 


on in the dark. Chacun a on gout.— 
Madame Grasse was the Principe 
* * * * *; flame provisoirement; for his 
general taste was oddities, He was one 
of those beings Who pass for very eru- 
dite men ; for philosophers and oracles in 
female circles; and, by confining them- 
selves to them, seldom risk the loss of 
this kind of renown. Besides, he was 
robust, complaisant, and comical; and, 
by learning where the vanity of his fa- 
vourites were most vulnerable, he hed a 
most happy knack of getting rid of them 
when their chains became irksome to 


him, by wounding them in that part.— 


Louise had also set her cap at the prince; 


and one day, quoting Horace, said: 
Vol. I. L 
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* Tecum vivere amem, 


&© Tecum obeam libens.” 
This won him ;—and he was eager to in- 
Scribe the name of a bel esprit amongst 
other conquests. which adorned his an- 
nals of gallantry. He one day told La 
Comtesre that she was certainly rather 
unwieldy,—which was enough to make 
her mad ; for she always thought her- 
self, (in spite of the stubborn evidences 
of weights and measures) as light and 
_ airy as a compliment :—Thus, by tell- 
ing the fatal truth, he got rid of his in- 
cumbrance, who tore his letters with af- 


fected levity, casting them 
2 Betwixt the wind and her nobility.” 
And this done, he made Platonic love 


to Louise.—Furthermore the deponent 


een not. 


1 


About the same epogue, (the moon- - 
changing) the Cosmopolite got weary of 
the tranquil life he Ted at St Germain's, 
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and was determined once again to move 
in the higher sphere of Paris, that em- 
porium of taste, and every object of dis- 
sipation. He accordingly left it, and be- 
came the faithful enamoured uivant of 
Madame Belle- Court, —a beautiful wo- 
man, though rather lusty, of whom we 


shall have occasion to speak in future. 


Arrived at Paris, he received the fol- 
lowing singular letter from Principe 
* * * u, with an invitation to din- 


ner: 


« Mon cHER Rove, 
_« Tapprens a Vinstant que vous 

« etes à Paris avec Madame Bellecourt, 
„ pelle blonde qui a des beaux yeux 
« bleux, et de Vembonpoint, —Eh ! bien, | 
cher Chevalier, vous etes en car- 
„ naval, et moi en careme vous ave? - 


L 3. 
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„ passè du * maigre au gras, et moi 
* du gras au maigre. Vive la yariete !— 
et le mot pour rire ! Venez done diner 
« chez moi: Et nous ferons une chere 
« de Commissaire gras, et maigre :tout 


— 


8 a vous.” 


This same year the execrable French 
Revolution began,—a scene which no 
one can conceive but those who were 
Present. It was rather a convulsive me- 
tamorphosis, than a change of manners 
and government. Order vanished :— 
Religion was trampled on :—The throne | 
was drenched in blood 

Quis talia fando temperet a lachrimis ? 
| | wien, 
We cannot give a more simple and true 
idea of it, than by reciting some lines of 
Climax the poetaster's composition. 
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* Marguerite was very slender. 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH LIBERTY COMPARED, 


The first, the duteous Child of Laws, 
In Order and Religion's cause 5 
Of Angel's form, and spotless robe, 
The pride and honour of the globe. 
Like some celestial exhalation, 
Whose breath's the blessing of our nation.— 
The imp of France was always rotten, 
Most ill-conceiv'd and worse begotten. 
E'en in the womb by Party torn, 
Bred by Intrigue, a Monster born ! 
It's bosom fill'd with envious gall, 
Made without any heart at all. 
The enemy of all that's' good, 
In filthy garment stain'd with blood; 
Taught to its betters to be rude, 
The Child of black Ingratitude “, &c. &c. 


* It may be wondered at, that Climax, who was 
once the greatest friend to Opposition, should 
write such Aristocratical lines. The fact is, that 
that at 40, Reason spoke to him in a dream. After 
being nearly murdered by a good patriot, and ha- 


ving lost his watch in listening to an orator de- 
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claiming in favour of the liberty of the press, he 
became a convert. He saw that his own princi- 
ples struck at the root of the Nobility ; and that 
it was their duty, as it ought to be their boast, 
(instead of basely deserting their Sovereign for 
the first maniac of a taylor or shoemaker who mis- 
leads his fellows,) to support him to their ut- 
most. In consequence of this he read his recan- 
tation. Climax is not the only proselyte of this 
kind. I know a merchant, who once was advo- 
cate-general of every error and excess democracy 
of all nations ever were gutlty of; chance cast 
him in a gale of wind on the French regicide 
coast, where he expected to have lived like the 


cadet, or younger son, of that great national fami- 
ly. Alas! he was half-starved, half. stifled, half- 
terrified to death! On being asked what he thought 
of the fraternal embrace ? He replied,—he be- 
lieved it was like a Cornisb hug to a wrecked ma- 


* 


riner; or Citigen Bruin's endearments ! 


END OF VOL. 1. 


